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HENR V MOSLEX. 




T would be impossible to mention an Ameri- 
can painter who has more honestly won an 
enviable reputation than the modest gen- 
tleman whose name heads the present no- 
tice. In calling attention to his work it is 
with particular pleasure that we refer to his early strug- 
gles, for from his experience there is a lesson to be 
learned by many a youthful pilgrim to the Temple of 
Fame, who, wearied by failure and rebuff, is in danger 
of falling by the way. 

Henry Mosler was born in New York, June 6th, 1841. 
His father, a Silesian, had been at the head of a litho- 
graphic establishment in his own country ; but, having 
been obliged to emi- 
grate on account of 
too freely expressed 
republican opinions, 
on coming to this 
country he supported 
his family by making 
cigars, which, at a 
tender age, the future 
painter was sent into 
the streets to sell. 
Afterward his father 
went ^to Cincinnati, 
where he became 
head of a cigar fac- 
tory. While working 
under him, the lad 
amused himself by 
copying the gaudy 
labels which decorat- 
ed the boxes. It was 
this unpromising oc- 
cupation which first 
aroused . in young 
Mosler a desire to 
become an artist. 
One day — he was 
then about fifteen 
years old — he paid a 
visit to his friend, 
George Kerr, a hat- 
ter in Cincinnati, and 
found him busy paint- 
ing, after a fashion, 
a decoration for a lit- 
tle panel. The hat- 
ter's performance fill- 
ed the youngster with 
wonder. He was fair- 
ly lost in admiration. 
"Why don't you try 
it yourself ? " said 
his friend ; " it's very 
easy." Mosler said 
he would, and he 
went forthwith to a 
dealer in artists' sup- 
plies, bought as much 
of an outfit as his 
scant savings would 

permit, and, under the patronage of the hatter, who 
seemed to him a veritable Raphael, he set to work on 
his own account. As he was determined now to be an 
artist, his father got him work with a wood-engraver 
in Richmond. After working hard with the burin for 
a while, Mosler returned to Cincinnati and entered the 
studio of James H. Beard. He there for the first time 
studied painting in earnest. At the breaking out of the 
war, he was engaged as a correspondent for Harper's 
Weekly. How this came about is described as follows 
in his own words, in a recent conversation with a re- 
porter of The Cincinnati Commercial Gazette : 

" Major Anderson," he said, " had just returned on his 
triumphant tour from Fort Sumter, and it occurred to 
me, looking at the crowd which had gathered at the 



Little Miami depot in Cincinnati, that I would send a 
sketch of it to Harper's. I did so, and in a few days I 
got a letter accepting the sketch and asking me if I 
would serve as their correspondent in the West. It hap- 
pened that General Rousseau had just begun his move- 
ments at Louisville, and I concluded to join him. I went 
to Mr. W. W. Fosdick, the poet, and told him what I 
was going to do, and he at once wrote me a letter of 
introduction to George D. Prentice, editor of The Louis- 
ville Courier. I reached Louisville within a few days 
and found Mr. Prentice, who told me that there was no 
use in going to see Rousseau, as he was in retreat at 
Muldraugh Hill. I did not take this advice, however, 
but started for the scene of hostilities. I had not gone 
very far when I was overtaken by a peculiarly dried-up 




" We soon got better acquainted," continued Mr. 
Mosler, " and, although General Sherman never became 
a lover of newspaper people, I was indebted to him for 
many favors." , 

He painted portraits of several prominent Union 
officers, including General Rousseau and General R. W. 
Johnson — which probably were not remarkable as works 
of art — and he remembers with keen delight making a 
surreptitious sketch of General Sherman, who had per- 
sistently refused to sit for any one. In 1863 an attack of 
camp fever compelled Mr. Mosler to leave the army. 
On his recovery he determined to put into effect his long- 
cherished dream of going to Europe to study. With 
the thrift characteristic of his race, he had saved money 
while most of the war correspondents had gone home 

with empty pockets. 
With $700 in hand, 
he went to Diissel- 
dorf, and remained 
there for nearly three 
years, resolutely de- 
voting much of his 
time to drawing from 
the antique. He also 
painted war pictures 
under the direction 
of A. Kindler. He 
then went to Paris, 
and after passing six 
months there in the 
studio of Hebert he 
returned to Cincin- 
nati, where he re- 
mained until 1874. 
Among the pictures 
he painted at this 
time were " The Lost 
Cause " and " The 
Drummer Boy," the 
latter being inspired 
by the well-known 
poem of Buchanan 
Read. It was at 
Mr. Read's sugges- 
tion that he went to 
Munich, where he 
studied for three 
years under Piloty. 
He won an honor- 
able mention at the 
Royal Academy, and 
a medal for painting 
from life. 

In 1877 Mr. Mosler 
returned to Paris, 
where his rise was 
surprisingly rapid. 
"The Return," 
shown in the Salon 
of 1879, brought him 
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HENRY MOSLER. PEN PORTRAIT BY HIMSELF. 



specimen of a man, his blue uniform covered with dust, 
and his raw-boned horse looking more like a plaster cast 
than a Kentucky thoroughbred, commanding a regiment 
of soldiers who were going to the line of battle. 

" ' What are you doing here ? ' yelled the musty-look- 
ing soldier. 

" ' I am an artist for Harper's Weekly, ' was the 
reply. 

" ' Well, go home. We don't want any artists sketch- 
ing around here.' 

" I made no reply, and he galloped on. When I got 
to Rousseau's headquarters I found him bowing and 
saluting my crusty acquaintance. ' Hello, you have got 
here, have you?' he exclaimed, and I found he was 
General Sherman, then only a colonel in the regular army. 



immediately into 
prominence. Aided 
by the good offices of 
his friend, M. Tur- 
quet, of the Ministry 
of Fine Arts, it received the extraordinary honor of 
being purchased for the Luxembourg Gallery, where it 
remains to-day, the only painting by an American artist 
in that famous collection. Before finding its permanent 
resting-place there it was sent to Munich by the gov- 
ernment and was placed among the canvases represent- 
ing French art at the exhibition. It is certainly a fine 
picture. In the Breton cottage we see, through the 
open doors of the quaint cupboard-like bedstead, the 
profile of the old mother rigid in death, the flickering 
tapers at the head tingeing, with a faint yellowish light, 
the pallid features. At the foot of the couch the prodigal 
has thrown himself in an agony of grief and remorse. 
His bare feet and travel-stained garments indicate that 
he has had a hard journey, but he has arrived too late, 
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Australia. The artist received a medal 
at the International Exhibition at Nice, 
in 1884. " The Last Sacrament/' which 
was one of the five pictures bought by 
the Committee of the Prize Fund at 
the American Art Association's Exhi- 
bition in New York, and " The Village 



Clock-maker," which w r as shown at the same 
time, are familiar to our readers and have been 
noticed too recently in our columns to call for 
present comment. 

Evidently Mr. Mosler has no idea of dena- 
tionalizing himself, as too many American art- 
ists who have made their fame abroad have 
done. After many years of absence he is 
again in this country, and we are glad to know 
that he has brought from his Paris studio his 
pictures and studies, including his Salon 
picture for next year, with which, in addition 
to such of his paintings in private collections 
as he can borrow, he will open an exhibition 
in New York, Boston, Cincinnati, and perhaps 
other cities. 

It is not at all difficult to define Henry Mos- 
1 ler's position in American art. We have more 

1 I dashing, more brilliant painters, but none more 

VI thorough, painstaking and generally satisfac- 

' tory. A " tour de force" like Mr. Sargent's 

" El Jaleo " would be impossible for him ; but 
it would also be impossible for him to do such 
sloppy perfunctory painting as Mr. Sargent frequently 
puts on exhibition. Mr. Mosler's performances, like 
those of all artists, are unequal. His high-water mark, 
probably, was reached with his picture in the Luxem- 
bourg. But his work is always straightforward and 
honest ; and in these days, when '/ impressionism," so- 
called, is made to do duty for imperfect knowledge, such 
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after all. By the bedside, with face full 
of sympathy, stands the good priest, 
his sacred office ended, but book still 
in hand. One needs not be told that 
no word has been exchanged. Noth- 
ing could be more eloquently expressed 
than the fact that the poor youth has 
found as yet no phrase to express his 
grief. The spontaneous action of this 
single figure tells the whole story. 

An excellent piece of genre, " The 
Wedding Gown," exhibited at the Salon 
the following year, has become the 
property of M. Turquet. The scene 
shows the interior of a Breton village 
shop, where a little of everything is 
sold. While the happy maiden in her 
red and green striped dress is being 
•measured for the wedding-gown, her 
mother is bargaining with the merchant 
about the price of the stuff, and the 
future bridegroom, a sturdy young fel- 
low, calmly puffs away at his pipe with 
a satisfied smile of pride of ownership 
in the comely creature who is the cen- 
tre of attraction in the store, which is 
filled with villagers. " The Wedding 
Morning," exhibited at the Salon in 
1883, is a picture of similar character, 
a sequel, as it were, to the other. The 
bride is attired for the ceremony and 
looks truly charming in her picturesque 
Breton dress. She is surrounded by 
the women of the village ; one is ar- 
ranging the enormous fan-shaped col- 
lar; another, on her knees, is putting 
a finishing touch to the scarf; there 
are two, with somewhat envious ex- 
pression, whispering critical comments, 
and the old mother, with hands clasped 
in delight, is looking on full of pride. 
The table is spread, the village musi- 
cians are playing, and the happy bride- 
groom enters, welcomed by the girl's 
proud father, who bows hat in hand. 
Behind the groom is a crowd of vil- 
lagers extending away beyond the 
open door. This charming picture 
was bought for the Museum of Sydney, 
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qualities, allied as they are in his case with pure homely 
sentiment, and a talent for story-telling which amounts 
almost to genius, are not to be lightly estimated. In- 
domitable study has made him a master of composi- 
tion ; his keen powers of observation, aided by an en- 
viable memory, have enabled him to store his brain 
with a myriad types of gesture and expression, and, 
with his nice sense of discernment, these are ready at 
his call whenever he may need them. He does not, 
however, trust overmuch to memory. He has accumu- 
lated a surprisingly large collection of studies in pen, 
pencil and crayon, as well as in oils. They are all ar- 
ranged with a degree of precision and order very un- 
common in an artist. But this care in small matters 



they were painted, which he considers to be false, have 
been defended by a portion of the press. One well- 
known critic, M. Eugene Veron, has even gone so far as 
to charge that, for a long time, the state schools have 
produced very few noteworthy artists and hardly any of 
genius. Most of the men who, during the last hundred 
years have rendered French art illustrious, got their edu- 
cation, he claims, outside of the Government establish- 
ment, and never took the Government prize, the Prix de 
Rome. Therefore, though he would maintain the £cole 
as a training school for young pupils, he would abolish 
the Prix de Rome or throw it open to free competition. 
M. Veron would give the more inventive and impatient 
young painters a chance to correct their faults and to en- 



Nevertheless, he is too good a painter and knows his 
ground too well to range himself with those who cry 
that the existing state of things foreshadows the com- 
plete and irrevocable decadence of French art. He is not, 
from his standpoint, obliged to take so gloomy a view. 
He is probably right in saying that the general high level 
of technical excellence to which France and the world 
have attained forbids our rating the more prominent mod- 
ern artists as they deserve. We, perhaps, undervalue, if 
anything, the wonderful skill of Meissonier and Ge'rome, 
the masterly drawing of Lefebvre and of Bouguereau. 
Perhaps, for the same reason, we make too little of the 
measure of skill possessed by the Millets and the Cour- 
bets, the De Nittis and the Dannats. Perhaps we should 
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is characteristic of the man. It is in his temperament, 
and to it he is largely indebted for his success. 



A FRENCH ARTIST ON FRENCH ART. 



One of the professors of the Ecole des Beaux Arts, a 
clever painter, M. Boulanger, has, in a little pamphlet 
addressed to his pupils, made what we believe to be the 
first open official attack on those artists who have aban- 
doned the officially recognized sources of inspiration in 
order to follow up certain novel ideas of their own. 
These Realists, Naturalists, Impressionists, Open-air-ists 
and other rebellious bands, have not only had the temer- 
ity to have new ideas, but also to carry them into prac- 
tice and to produce a few remarkable pictures which 
have been noticed by the public and the critics, and 
which, according to M. Boulanger have been accorded 
more praise than is their due. The principles on which 



noble their conceptions of their art by the study of the 
great Italian masters ; but he would have them unhamper- 
ed by what he thinks is mere pedagogism. Even as mat- 
ters stand, he seems inclined, judging from many articles 
in the two periodicals controlled by him, " L'Art " and the 
" Courrierde l'Art," to trust the future of French art with 
the rebels rather than with the well-disposed pupils of 
Gerome and Boulanger and Bouguereau, and their con- 
freres. Although M. Boulanger's pamphlet does not re- 
fer to the editor of " L'Art " it is quite certain that it is in- 
tended to be as much an answer to his attacks as a warn- 
ing to the writer's pupils against the seductive theories 
and the still more seductive vop.ue of t v e Impression- 
ists and the rest. 

It will be admitted then that M. Boulange* has sufficient 
reason to speak. He cannot L„ accused ot rushing into 
print about a matter of no importance. He has not only 
to guard the young men in his charge against paradoxical 
opinions, but to defend the system of which he forms part. 



esteem them more all around. Such is not M. Boulan- 
ger's opinion. " If the decadence is not yet upon us," 
he says, " it is ready to invade us." He perceives a grave 
symptom in what he calls the search for originality a 
propos of everything and a propos of nothing," de l'orig- 
inalite quand meme," which is all that he can see in the 
works of independently taught artists. 

It is only too true that the nicknames given to the 
different sets or classes of these latter, stand for a great 
heap of follies and extravagances as well as for some re- 
spectable paintings, and for some new principles worthy 
at least of discussion and of experimental probation. It 
does not answer to say, as M. Boulanger does, that these 
principles are mere negations. To maintain that the 
light of nature is colder than that of the old, and of most 
modern masters, is to maintain a positive fact. To as- 
sert that a composition in tones is as satisfying to the 
modern eye and more natural looking than " composi- 
tion in line," is to assert another fact. To introduce in 
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a painting a figure or other object so near to the eye as to 
do a certain violence to the strict rules of perspective, is a 
piece of audacity, to be sure, but it sometimes results in 
a striking effect of reality. Finally, to paint common- 
place subjects in grand proportions does not, to most 
people, seem wrong when they are imbued with noble 
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feeling. And that may happen even when the vulgar or 
the ugly side of things is presented with particularity, with 
insistence. But all those who follow out such ideas are 
classed by M. Boulanger as simply lacking in good sense, 
though he acknowledges that several of these are paint- 
ers of decided natural gifts, whose talents have been im- 
proved by labor, not allowed to corrupt in idleness. 

It seems to us that M. Boulanger makes a failure of 
what is ostensibly the main line of his argument. But, 
when he turns to defend the system pursued in the 
£cole des Beaux Arts, he is on solider ground, and his 
words are worth quoting and worth thinking over. It is 
true, as he points out, that coarse work, much indulged 
in by those who are too impatient or too lazy to submit 
to severe and thorough training, is not necessarily strong 
work. " On the contrary," as he says, " a brutal execution 
almost always denotes weakness, while a finished exe- 
cution is the sign of great energy." Michael Angelo 
painted smoothly and polished his statues. Rubens, with 
a temperament and education quite different, is known 
and admired as much for his light and flowing touch as 
for any other quality of his. 

It is true, also, that originality is not to be had for the 
asking, as many, in all periods of innovation, are led to 
think it is. " Originality exists only when it is uncon- 
scious," says M. Boulanger. " A search for it results 
only in the bizarre, the extravagant. One should take 
care not to make his own of what his predecessors had 
disdained, lest thinking that he makes himself thus, at 
an easy rate, original, he be found to be only trivial. The 
day when painters and sculptors are no longer poets, 
they will no longer have any reason to exist, and it should 
be remembered that the vulgarities of certain masters, 
such as Rembrandt, are, in reality, covered up by the 
poetry of color and effect." It is true, again, that the 
great innovators of former times studied hard and long 
in the schools that were open to them, and whose pre- 
cepts they afterward departed from ; though even they 
kept in a measure to the traditions which had been 
handed down to them. M. Boulanger is, however, 
wrong when he claims that a professor of rhetoric or a 
professor of drawing can have no influence on the style 
of his pupils. He will probably have but little if they are 
men of commanding genius ; otherwise, he may, and 
should have a great deal. "Nobody," he says to his 
readers, " can modify your originality." If he had said 
that nobody could quite deprive them of it, he would be 
very nearly right. But in so far as a teacher confines 
himself to the technicalities of his art he certainly can 
do his pupil little harm ; and it would be proper for 
M. Boulanger to say that he and his brother profes- 
sors of the licole des Beaux Arts may do much more 



good than harm by their personal influence over their 
pupils. 

Still, when all is said that can be said on M. Boulan- 
ger's part — when it is acknowledged that GGrome is a 
great artist, that Bouguereau puts refined feeling as well 
as fine drawing into some of his works, that Cabanel is 

first of " luminists " in his 
way — it is still certain, as 
M. Boulanger grudgingly 
admits, that such extra- 
official movements as the 
present are at times neces- 
sary to preserve art from 
falling into conventional- 
ism. M. Boulanger will 
not allow that such has 
been the case since Ingres, 
and, we should add, Dela- 
croix. But it is a long 
time since these great men 
led the reaction against 
the school of David, and 
we cannot blame the 
growing generation if they 
think that Ingres' succes- 
sors may be none the 
worse for a little insub- 
ordinate contradiction to 
stir their blood and keep 
them from getting rusty. 
That the new movement 
had better be founded in 
science, that the young 
reformers would do well 
to learn all they possibly 
can of the experienced 
and wonderfully skilful 
painters for whom M. Boulanger acts as a spokes- 
man, we do not doubt. But neither can we doubt 
that the impetuous Impressionists and their allies have 
rendered a great service to French art in preventing 
stagnation, and in putting a stop to the march of con- 
ventionalism, nor that some of their peculiar aims and 
methods are founded on correct observation of nature 
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Talent has no better friend than persistency and 
self-respect, and no worse foe than vanity. Where ego- 
tism proceeds from knowledge it is pardonable. The 
egotism of ignorance is lamentable. 

* * 
* 

Coffee grounds furnish a brown tint which may be 
used to produce the half tones of pencil sketches with 
admirable effect. The residuum of a pot of coffee and 
a sable brush are all you need for the experiment. 

* * 
* 

A little powdered soapstone rubbed over your 
drawing-paper will remove any greasy smudges which 
might injure the work. Remove the powder with a bris- 
tle brush, and you will find the paper in good working 
order for the most delicate washes. 

* , * 
* 

Do not be in a hurry to begin work. Study your sub- 
ject well before you try to reproduce it. The better it is 
fixed in your eye the better and the more easily will you 
fix it on canvas. 

** * 

* 

Take every opportunity to talk your work over with 
others. You may often obtain useful hints from persons 
less experienced than yourself. 

* 
FOR drawings in monochrome it is worth while to ex-* 
periment with burnt umber and white, instead of black 
and white. Delightful grays and middle tones are to be 

had by this combination. 

* * 
* 

Delacroix used to jot down every evening the re- 
marks and ideas on his art which he had heard and thought 
out during the day. His memorandum books were a 

treasure to him. 

* * 

First learn to copy. If you have any originality 
it will develop itself. 

* 

Decorate your studio to suit yourself, even if you do 
it differently from others. Whatever mistakes you make 
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and on sound reason, cr, as M. Boulanger would say, 
on science. Roger Riordan. 



Criticise another's wirk honestly, but never frivo- 
lously. You have a right ;o help your friend but not to 
mortify him. 



you can correct, and if you have any taste at all you 
will produce some pleasing new effects. 

* * 

The best practice for color and tone that I know of 
is to study a picture closely, and when you get to your 
workroom make as good a copy of it from memory as 
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you can. After a little while you will be amazed to find 

how close a copy you can make, and how ready you will 

be to memorize what you see in real life as well as in 

pictures. 

* * 
* 

Whenever you look at a picture worth looking at 

try to discover how the artist painted it. You 

may not find out his exact methods, but you 

will certainly learn something worth knowing. 



of color are to the student of painting. He can no 
more learn to paint without understanding them than 
he could learn to write without knowing how to read. 

* * 
* 

The warmest colors in the flesh are those of the 
lights and shadows. The latter are warmer than the 



former, and the intermediary or half tints 
are cooler than either. The deep shadows 
are always warm ; but they lose their hot- 
ness in the grays, which carry them into 
the lights. This rule is invariable. 

* 
The darkest colors do not make shad- 
ows, or the lightest ones light. It is their 
relative application which produces the ef- 
fect of nature. White is not light. It is 
only paint unless it harmonizes with the 
colors which surround it. 

* * 

Simple lessons are the most useful to 
the beginner. By attempting too much he 
wastes his forces and secures a result which 
only discourages him. 

* * 
* 

Hand-books on art are always useful 
and often invaluable ; but a student's best 
hand-book is himself. A hand-book can 
only tell you how things may be done, and 
you must learn to do them through your 
own efforts. Moreover, there are many 
— ,„, points which escape the handbook, and 

these you must acquire by experience. 
Read attentively all you can on art. Study 
closely all the good pictures you can get at. 
Gather all the information you can from 
those who have more knowledge and ex- 
perience than yourself, and all the while 
work and try to utilize the material you 
gather. 

* 
To put a glass over the face of an oil 
painting, as is often done, is even worse than putting the 
picture under glass in a shadow box. The glass ruins 
the most subtle qualities of the picture and does not 
even protect it from dust, which is sure to filter in 
through the joints of the frame. Nothing will injure a 
well-painted picture in oil but actual violence. The best 



In copying, copy as closely as you can ; but 
in doing original work, think of it and not of 
what any one else has done like it or how he 
did it. 

* 

The most spirited work is that done quickly. 
In sketching from life try to get the action first. 
Even if you have not time to complete the de- 
tail, you will have a valuable memorandum. 

* * 
* 

If you have an idea for a picture make a 
sketch of it at once. You may not be compe- 
tent to carry it out, but the sketch will teach 

you something. 

* * 
* 

The first cast for your studio should be an 

anatomical figure. Should you never draw from 

it, you will at least become familiarized with 

the form. 

* * 

If impressed with the idea that there is an 
error in some work you have come upon, do not 
rest untilyou have discovered what it is, and 
you will be the better able to avoid it yourself. 

* * 

* 

Every painter should practice modelling. 
The strongest painters have been good model- 
lers, from Michael Angelo down. Most of the 
strong sculptors of the day are good painters. 
The arts are twins, and each assists the other. 

* 

Sir Joshua Reynolds said "painters 
should go to the Dutch school to learn the art 
of painting, as they would go to a grammar 
school to learn languages." The influence of 
the Dutch school on modern art shows how 
close the great Englishman was to the truth. 

* * 

The best art is not always the most strik- 
ing, any more than loud talking is always the 
most sensible. 

* 

What perspective is to the architect, and 
drawing to the historical painter, the principles 
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